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barometer will stand high and in another low. We
shall not find an isolated high reading surrounded by a
number of low ones, or, vice versa, a single low barometer
in a part of the country where the other barometers
are liigh, but each district, high or low, will show a
gradual progression towards the relatively highest or
lowest reading within its area.

In fact, if we suppose the atmosphere to be a liquid,
like the sea, and enveloping the earth, we may imagine
that portion of it which lies over the Atlantic Ocean in
our latitudes to be like a gigantic river, for it has
already been explained (p. 274) that the general motion
of the air over us is from the westward. On the sur-
face of such a river we often see small waves and eddies,
each with its own circulation, which are carried along
with the stream.

If we could look at the upper surface of the atmo-
sphere, supposing it to be homogeneous and of equal
density throughout, we should see somewhat similar
conditions, what corresponds to the crest of the waves
being patches of excessive pressure, while what corre-
sponds to the eddies would be the areas of defective
pressure. The surface, if suddenly congealed, would
present the appearance of a number of isolated mounds
and pits, with very little level area at all.

The contour lines on the surface, to use a geo-
graphical expression, would be the lines of equal baro-
metrical pressure, or the c isobars/ as they are called,
which are shown on all weather maps.

The pits would have steep sides, be deep, and of
comparatively small diameter; while the mounds, 011
the contrary, would be flat-topped and extensive in
area. The pits are what are called barometrical